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Our President Writes 


When the ASCA Board of Governors met in Detroit, Michigan, on 
October 12 and 13, it received a final report from T. J. Kuemmerlein 
concerning recommendations for the revision and improvement of our 
Constitution. As provided in Article VII, Section 3 of our By-Laws, : 
copy of proposed amendments will be mailed to active members for ap- 
proval. Sixty days after mailing, the poll will be closed and results will be 
published in The School Counselor. From the beginning, ASCA has placed 
an emphasis upon sound principles of organization and this report will be 
the second major revision of the original Constitution submitted with the 
request for our charter. Dr. Kuemmerlein’s committee has done an excellent 
job of clarifying purposes and procedures. It is to be hoped that the mem- 
bership will give critical attention to the matter of voting on these changes. 

The report of the Committee on Membership Status and Standards was an 
important item on the agenda of the October meetings. Any recommenda- 
tions for clarification of membership standards has been considered in the 
light of needed constitutional changes and will be included in the report 
submitted to voters for approval. J. Carter Parkes reported for his com- 
mittee. The emphasis in this report lies again in basic principles which 
should underlie the growth and the development of ASCA. 

Douglas Dillenbeck continues his fine work as Membership Chairman and 
he reports an excellent committee of state chairmen. Early reports indicate 
that our membership is increasing with the possibility that we may reach 
2,000 before May 1957. ASCA is deeply indebted to “Doug” for the un- 
tiring and effective leadership which he has given to our membership 
‘ampaigns. He has developed a working organization which is truly pro- 
fessional in every respect. Not only does this secure members for ASCA, 
but it is developing leaders for the future. 

Alice Moore, ASCA’s 1957 Convention Program Chairman, has done 
a tremendous amount of work and she made a report to the Board of 
Governors. The 1957 Convention should be a memorable one with a variety 
of meetings which should be both stimulating and practical. We will give 
you a more detailed report later in the year. 

Among other important questions discussed at this meeting was the 
matter of “grass roots” activities and organization. Harry Smallenburg, 
President-Elect, is heading the L velopmental Activities Committee which 
will endeavor to find some basis for an adequate program at the local level. 
This report must be considered in the light of the APGA Branch Program. 

The budget, The School Counselor, and committee reports on activities 
related to other professional groups completed the agenda for discussion 
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at the fall session. As we begin our fall activities, it is apparent that ASCA 
faces a busy and challenging year. 

In the past few months I have represented ASCA in several important 
situations. I have served as a member of APGA’s Advisory Committee to 
the President’s Committee on Government Contracts. It was my privilege to 
represent APGA and ASCA in the Ninth Conference On Elementary Educa- 
tion, under the auspices of the U.S. Department of Health, Mducation and 
Welfare, when an important statement relative to guidance in the ele- 
mentary schools was included in the final report from the Conference. In 
September, I attended a meeting of the Laecutive Committee of the Penn- 
sylvania School Counselors Association in Harrisburg. 

In closing I] want to express my sincere thanks to Dr. Landy and all the 
officers and members of the Board of Governors for the fine work which 
they did for ASCA in the year 1955-56. From the beginning, ASCA has 
emphasized sound principles of organization, effective efforts to increase the 
membership, and the development of our own publication. This firm 
foundation has brought us to a professional status in which rapid growth is 
inevitable. It is a privilege to work in an organization whose leadership 
has been so consistently good. To all who have contributed so much to 
the development of our professional organization, we say a sincere thank 
you. 


Editorial 


Thanks to the foresight and imagination of your [Editorial Board, the 
ASCA officers and members of the Board of Governors, and our increase 
in membership, the publication of The School Counselor this year marks 
more firsts in its continued growth. 

This year the journal will have four issues, instead of last year’s three, 
to be printed in November, January, March, and May. 

As you will note, we have enlarged the journal by four pages. This will 
provide twenty pages of printed material and thus enable the journal to 
include a larger number of articles and offer a larger amount of news to 
ASCA members. It also means an increase in the caliber of our material 
because an author may now feel free to expand his material. 

In line with this physical growth, your Editorial Board pledges to con- 
tinue its work toward making the journal a truly professional one, serving 
the interests and needs of counselors on the job. 

















Guidance of the Able or Gifted Student 


WesLeyY 8. RoEDER 


Guidance and Evaluation Consultant, Portland, Oregon 


PRACTICAL WAYS OF ESTABLISHING A GIFTED PROGRAM 

In this scientific and atomic age individuals with technical knowledge 
are needed more than ever in top positions in all areas of human endeavor. 
One of the major objectives of the schools should be to discover and develop 
this latent and potential talent which may be found in certain pupils of all 
school systems of the nation. ‘“The democratic ideal can be most fully 
attained when every individual has opportunity for educational experiences 
commensurate with his abilities and for vocational responsibilities com- 
mensurate with his qualifications.’”! 

It is the responsibility of elementary education, educational administra- 
tion, guidance services, secondary education, and vocational education, to 
promote various methods of identifying and encouraging our potential 
future leaders. Since there is such a tremendous need in America today, 
with modern life becoming so complex, for professionally trained leaders 
and technical people, it is the duty of our schools to stimulate in all capable 
students a desire for college training. If proper cooperation exists between 
the schools and the colleges, more of the right students will go to college, 
a higher percentage of them will be qualified to do college work, and 
they will remain in college longer. 

Today we are especially aware of the critical shortage of trained personnel 
in the engineering, science, and teaching fields. Many other areas are just as 
acute. Does the school counselor have a responsibility in helping to meet 
the needs and demands of society? Is the counselor in a position to identify 
potential leaders? He, of course, should be aware of occupational oppor- 
tunities as indicated by the demands of America, or the community, for 
various skilled and professional personnel. Often though, latent abilities of 
the student are overlooked by the school because the school may not have 
an adequate method for evaluating these aptitudes and abilities, or there 
may be no way for the pupil to capitalize on them. 

It is the job of the counselor and teacher to probe for such potential 
talent and bring it to the surface. The counselors’ services are not for the 
handicapped and emotionally disturbed alone, but for the talented as well. 
By identifying this talent, it will result in more appropriate training for 
many students, both for their own interest, and for America’s interest. The 
school counselor is in an advantageous position to use his geiger counter in 

! Educational Policies Commission, Education of the Gifted, Washington, D. C. 
National Education Association, 1950, p. 4. 
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the problem of identifying the potential leader. This leader needs continu- 
ing attention through all levels of school. A teacher’s judgment of a par- 
ticular pupil may not always be accurate. A pupil who follows the dictates 
of his teacher, usually wins his teacher’s approval, but the pupil who is 
independent in his thinking or behavior may ask embarrassing questions 
and antagonize his teacher. But, we must remember that curiosity is a 
definite characteristic of superior intelligence. The counselor finds himself 
in a key position to more objectively sift, and interpret this teachers’ 
judgment. The counselor may supplement, by evidence that can be ob- 
tained from objective tests, as to whether the teachers’ judgment may be 
faulty. 

In recent years tests have been developed which indicate the relative 
abilities of a pupil in a variety of traits. The counselor has at his command 
tools and instruments, such as intelligence, achievement, interest, aptitude, 
and personality tests, to aid in the identification of the gifted. The general 
question is, “Are we selecting and guiding qualified pupils into fields of 
leadership where success and employment are assured, or are we allowing 
them to drift during the time they are at school, and finally letting them 
end up in jobs for which they are not fitted or trained?”? Employment 
surveys show that a relatively small number enter the highly professional 
and managerial jobs while a large number enter the skilled and semi-skilled 
jobs. Automation and new devices are consuming the common labor jobs. 
Industries operated and controlled through complicated operations and 
formula now offer a challenge to the most intelligent individuals. 

In most any classroom of unselected, normal children, the teacher will 
discover that one or more of those children will have exceptional ability. 
When the teacher is aware of the nature of those aptitudes and talents, she 
will be able to urge them to engage in projects which hold a challenge for 
them. More often though, the teachers’ time is taken up with the problem of 
covering the subject content with the majority of the class, and conducting 
remedial programs with the more retarded learners. However, there are 
some teachers who try to discover ways of providing a challenge to the able 
students as well. Quite often though these students are neglected by the 
teacher because they seem to be able to function quite well on their own. 
It is erroneous to believe that guidance is needed only for the pupils of 
lower intelligence and that those who have good intelligence can solve 
their own problems. This concept has contributed to the neglect of our 
able students. Some schools are beginning to realize the potential contribu- 
tions of its able students, and have actually developed plans for more 
effective teaching methods and an enriched program for its gifted pupils. 

A practical program for discovering these gifted or talented children 
may be developed in any school system and incorporated into the regular 
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curriculum. The objectives of such a program would be to aid the teachers 
in identifying and working more effectively with the able and talented 
pupils. Such a program would encourage the teachers to make better use of 
individual inventories. It would encourage them to use and _ interpret 
standardized test profiles with greater proficiency. It would help them 
develop their observation techniques with more discrimination, which, 
with the aid of aptitude measures, would enable them to understand the 
characteristics and to identify those with special talent in science, me- 
chanics, art, music, leadership, and creativity. It would enable them to 
develop and select materials of value and experiment with different proce- 
dures for enriching and improving the curriculum of the talented students. 
It would enable those teachers who have had experience in developing 
gifted child procedures to help orient interested new teachers with the 
program. It would enable teachers to develop procedures which would 
provide for a continuous evaluation and integration of the program. It 
would enable the teachers and administration to cooperate more closely 
with colleges in following up the gifted pupils, and to work out closer ar- 
ticulation of college curricula with those of the high schools, with possible 
acceleration at either the high school or college level, or both. 


IDENTIFICATION AND ENCOURAGMENT OF THE ABLE PUPIL IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


To become more specific, the identification of talent begins through 
teacher observation of pupils in the class. A teacher will often have thirty 
to thirty-five pupils in her class at the beginning of the year who are com- 
plete strangers to her. During the next few weeks while she is becoming 
acquainted with her pupils and their potentialities she will refer to the 
pupils’ individual inventory. She may also gain more knowledge of the 
pupils’ intellectual capacity and achievement skills by consulting with the 
pupils’ former teachers. She will also watch for special talents, other than 
intellectual, that each pupil may exhibit. Information on the motivation 
trends of her pupils is of special importance to her in providing them with 
educational and vocational guidance. If she is informed in advance, by 
test diagnosis, which pupils in her class are taking the course without 
sufficient motivation to induce adequate study, she will be able to more 
adequately stimulate the pupils’ interest in the course material. She will 
be able to help the pupil check, analyze and match his interests and ap- 
propriate basic aptitudes. 

After this period of learning to know them through observation and in- 
formal interview, the teacher may then develop a roster of those pupils she 
feels are intellectually gifted or talented. If the mental maturity profile 
and achievement record appear to be exceptional, she should also list those 
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pupils. These lists from all the classes or schools may then be submitted to 
the Coordinator of Guidance or whomever is responsible for the able student 
program, who in turn compiles from the teachers’ recommendations, a 
tentative list for each grade. The Coordinator may also add additional 
information for each child, such as testing data from the California Test of 
Mental Maturity and California Achievement Tests, which may be ob- 
tained from his files. It is reeommended that as much data on psychological 
tests as possible be added to the list. 

When these students on the roster are promoted to the seventh grade it is 
suggested that a ceiling test, the inte. mediate form of the California Test of 
Mental Maturity and California Achievement Tests, be administered to 
the upper third of the grade, including all those pupils who have been listed 
on the roster. Pupils scoring consistently high, or those pupils who have 
exceptionally high scores on one or more of the tests may be organized for 
further study. Various additional techniques may be used for the dis- 
covery of talent, for research has indicated there may be a low correlation 
between intellectual giftedness and specific talent. 

TECHNIQUES FOR DISCOVERING APTITUDES AND TALENTS 
Social Leadership 

One of the tasks in this type of project is to identify talent for social 
leadership. A pupil gifted in social leadership is one who consistently relates 
himself to others with such impact as to influence them to team up with 
him in working toward a desired goal. The school is an -ideal place for op- 
portunities to observe this social phenomenon. There is a simple device 
which is promising for use by the classroom teacher. It is the California 
Sociometric Test by Roeder and Cochrane. This test records the attitudes 
of pupils toward each other, and tells which pupils have friendship capacity 
and social leadership. With this device the teacher will be able to see how 
any individual pupil in the class rates with respect to his friends. The 
teacher can discern whether a pupil is only friendly with those at the top 
of the list or also has friends on his own friendship level. The test is par- 
ticularly discriminating among the leadership group, and at the same time 
the needs of the friendless pupil will also be known. The high ranking 
pupils on this test are the leaders, and it is valuable to the teacher to know 
who they are. The views and opinions expressed by these leaders are the 
views and opinions of the class. When a teacher disciplines a leader, he is 
disciplining the whole class. Some failures to attain class rapport have been 
due to mistakes as to the importance of an individual to the rest of the 
class. The California Sociometric Test furnishes an aptitude measure 
that has long been missing from test batteries. Not only may this method 
be used among pupils themselves in selecting the leaders, but teachers 
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may also use this test with a nominating sheet to select pupils objectively 
that have high leadership qualities. 


Artistic Aptitude 


The purpose of the Tests of fundamental Abilities of Visual Art by 
Lewerenz, is to measure native ability rather than achievement or the 
results of art instruction. This is a battery of nine tests, involving such 
factors as proportion, line drawing originality, light and shade, art vocabu- 
lary, cylindrical perspective, parallel perspective, angular perspective, and 
color recognition. They may be given as low as the third grade, and con- 
tinue up through the high school level. The tests require approximately 
eighty-five minutes of actual testing time and are easy to give and easy to 
score. The reliability coefficient for the total test score, as determined by 
the test-retest method, was found to be .87. 

Another method using paintings isthe Easel Age Scale by Lantz. It is a 
rating scale for studying the growth and adjustment of children through 
their easel paintings. It is designed as an aid to teachers in continuously 
studying children in the actual classroom situation, and also an aid to 
school and clinical psychologists and other specialized guidance personnel. 
The Seale requires no formalized administration time. The teacher uses 
free tempera (calcimine) paintings that are produced during the ordinary 
course of a day’s activity. The child’s name and date are written on the 
paintings, and they are then put aside to be scored and evaluated at a 
later time for Form, Detail, Meaning, and Relatedness. The total score is 
obtained by adding the ratings for the four sub-scales and then translating 
it into its easel age equivalent. The use of the Hasel Age Scale blends into 
the regular school routine very nicely and is another splendid device to 
evaluate the gifted child. 


Musical Aptitude 


The Musical Aptitude Test by Whistler and Thorpe, may be given from 
grades four through ten, and provides an analysis of potential ability for 
learning music. The results of the test may serve as a basis for selecting 
students for the study of instrumental and vocal music; segregating students 
of like and unlike abilities, and re-assigning them to groups in which they 
are most likely to succeed; determining which students are to be given 
preference in the assignment of school-owned instruments; counseling 
students on the advisability of purchasing musical instruments; counseling 
students with reference to studying music privately; counseling students 
with reference to pursuing musical careers; and selecting the natively 
gifted child in musical ability. The test is divided into five parts for ad- 
ministration, namely, Rhythm Recognition, Pitch Recognition, Melody 
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fecognition, Pitch Discrimination, and Advanced Rhythm Recognition. 
The examiner uses a piano in giving the test and the actual testing time 
is approximately forty minutes. 


Mechanical, Scientific, Computational, Personal-Social, Clerical, Sales Ap- 
titude 

Another instrument that may be used in the selection of the able or gifted 
in the above fields is a battery of tests known as the Aptitude Tests for 
Occupations by Roeder. They were devised as aids in the counseling of 
students from the ninth grade to college, by means of an analysis of indi- 
viduals’ aptitudes and potentialities. It is advisable to administer the 
complete battery in order to get the advantage of differential prediction 
provided by the total profile. A complete set of career patterns and various 
combinations of job patterns are included in the Manual. The individual 
tests vary from ten to twenty minutes and national norms are provided 
for both boys and girls. The Apitude Tests for Occupations is a battery of 
six tests, including Mechanical Aptitude, Scientific Aptitude, Computa- 
tional Aptitude, Personal-Social Aptitude, Clerical Aptitude, and Sales 
Aptitude. 

Another device is the Multiple Aptitude Tests by Segel and Raskin, and 
is designed to give a comprehensive picture of the pupil’s aptitude for 
educational guidance. The nine tests in the battery are: Word Meaning, 
Paragraph Meaning, Language Usage, Routine Clerical lacility, Arithmetic 
Reasoning, Arithmetic Computation, Applied Science and Mechanics, and 
Spatial Relations. The tests yield scores for the following four factors: 
Verbal Comprehension, Perceptual Speed, Numerical Reasoning, and 
Spatial Visualization. ‘or a complete picture of the student’s intellectual 
potential, the complete battery should be utilized. Transparent and 
extended profile sheets may be used for comparing intra-individual as well 
as inter-individual variations. Graphs and tables show test patterns for 
successful and unsuccessful students in various subject matter classes. 
expectancy charts give the predictive power of the various tests in specific 
subject matter fields. 

Creative Writing, Creative Drama and Creative Dance 

It is further suggested that a group of teachers and experts in the above 
areas make a detailed study and analysis of children possessing talents in 
Creative Writing, Creative Drama, and Creative Dance, and evaluate these 
potentialities. 

IDENTIFICATION AND ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE ABLE PUPIL IN HICH SCHOOL 

In the transition from grade school or junior high to high school, teachers 
and principals may make recommendations to the high school director of 
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guidance regarding pupils intellectually able and having special ability in 
leadership, science, mechanics, art, music, mathematics, etc. These referrals 
should also be based on the California Test of Mental Maturity and the 
California Achievement Tests, and other psychological test. score data. It 
is recommended that the high school guidance director organize this mate- 
rial and make it available to the teachers so they will have some advance 
information regarding their pupils. 

After having observed their students for a month or two, lists again 
should be compiled of the freshman classes on the basis of junior high and 
grade school test scores and teacher recommendations. The advanced form 
of the California Test of Mental Maturity and the advanced form of the 
California Achievement Tests then may be given to the freshman class, and 
approximately 10° of the students designated as intellectually gifted, on 
the basis of the test results and teacher recommendations. These selected 
students then may receive additional attention as a part of the gifted pro- 
gram at the senior high school level. 


DEVELOPMENT OF AN ENRICHMENT PROGRAM 

The next step in both elementary schools and high schools, would be to 
develop an enrichment program designed for all pupils with special abilities. 
Small enrichment classes may be organized according to the pupils’ special 
needs and interests. These groups may meet for short sessions about two 
times a week. Some of the small enrichment groups may be taking an in- 
tensified course in science, mathematics, social leadership, creative arts, 
psychology, foreign language, typing, and music, taught by faculty mem- 
bers with exceptional background. French, Spanish, and German may be 
taught as low as the fifth grade. At this level the language may be taught 
entirely by conversing, using games and drama in developing vocabulary, 
and by using dialogue. 

Other selected students, in addition to learning the basic arithmetic 
fundamentals may study the history of number concepts, other number 
systems, the relationships between arithmetic, trigonometry, geometry, 
calculus, algebra, and the application of arithmetic to everyday life. 

These seminar groups in mathematics may study logarithms and the use 
of the slide rule in solving a right angle. They may study radian measure 
and how it applies to the study of angular velocity in physics, and the 
plotting of the sine and cosine curves. 

The selected pupils may be given the opportunity to explore science 
topics of their interest as far as their mathematical background will permit. 
In this way they will learn to appreciate the scientific approach to prob- 
lems. They may explore such topics as radioactivity, relativity, astronom- 
ical distances, temperatures and veiocities, nuclear energy, liquids and 
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gases, photo-electronic processes, origin of the solar system, source of solar 
energy, and transformation of matter into energy. Demonstrations may 
be very stimulating and worthwhile in these areas. 

Teachers, of course, must be adept at the presentation of this material. 
Iivery teacher will not be natively more gifted than all of her pupils, but 
it should be expected that each teacher have sufficient breadth of experi- 
ence to effectively supply more than the child can absorb. Continuous 
in-service training on the part of the teacher is an essential part and a 
“must” in this type of program, and these teachers should also be given 
extra time to prepare for their classes. 

Motivation will increase if the interests of the superior pupils are given 
freer expression. Projects from common problems and mutual stimulation 
will develop within these small seminar groups. Of course the key to the 
over-all success of these seminars is the leader. The teachers’ conception of 
the role of the leader will set the pace and maintain the interest of the 
group, providing she has an enriched familiarity with the subject and a 
vast breadth of scholarship. The aim of such a program is to broaden the 
student’s interests and sharpen intellectual qualities which will be of use 
to them in the future. When students of almost equal ability, interest, and 
resourcefulness have been brought together in small groups, there is bound 
to be maximum participation. 

In the writer’s opinion, the Portland, Oregon Public Schools, in relation 
with Reed College, have one of the most outstanding able student programs 
in the nation. The five year project was made possible by a sizeable grant 
from the Ford Foundation which exercises no control over the use of funds 
beyond the general stipulation that they be used to advance the education 
of the exceptionally gifted children in the Portland Public Schools. Success 
of the program so far has induced the school board to allot increasing funds 
for it with the expectation that it will be completely supported locally by 
the end of the project. When begun in 1952, it was the intention to include 
in the study children who achieve at a rate so advanced that they create a 
problem in class. The program was inaugurated by a group of some seventy 
teachers, principals, and consultants at a teacher training institute on the 
Reed College Campus in the summer of 1952. This group made several 
basic decisions and studies, among which were: 

To set up a program within the school where the child was already en- 
rolled and not to organize a special school. This was decided upon after ex 
haustive study of experiments and schools dealing with the gifted child 

To use for selection purposes, the testing program which already existed, 
plus certain ceiling tests, and to begin with the fifth grade where scores in 
Mental Maturity, Achievement, and Personality development were already 
available. Scores in Reading, Arithmetic and Language Arts, plus teacher 
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opinion were used to select the upper third of the fifth grade in the ele- 
mentary schools, with the objective in mind to eventually select the top 
10% of the upper third in the ninth grade. 

To use ten elementary and four high schools as field laboratories for the 
exhilarated program, and to spend the bulk of the money from the Ford 
Foundation for extra personnel. To add an extra half teacher to each ele- 
mentary school and an extra one and one-half teachers to each high school. 
These were designated “‘traveling teachers” who took over classes of the 
home room teacher while he or she handled the work of the exhilarated 
program. 

With the use of tests, to have seven committees select students of un- 
usual talent in some seven fields, such as, mechanical ability, social leader- 
ship, music, art, ete. 

After identification of students, the home room teacher set up a special 
program with the aid of the consultant, and the student was then requested 
to join a special interest class in the field of science, language, writing, 
mathematics, or some other field. The class size was limited to ten. As an 
example, a seventh grade group wired the cafeteria tables for use in giving 
directions, another group developed a photo-electric cell for school audi- 
torium doors, another studied radio transmission (which incidentally led 
to legal difficulties in that licenses are necessary for radio operation, but 
now several have licenses as ham operators). The special interest Spanish 
classes have advanced beyond the tenth grade in conversation and written 
Spanish. 

What will happen to these elementary students in high school? Needing 
a prediction of students, another advanced test is given to the upper one- 
third of the ninth grade from which the upper ten percent will be selected. 
Seminar classes covering a wide and advanced range of subject matter, are 
conducted for these high school students, according to their interest. On 
this level membership is limited to fifteen. 

The Portland, Oregon Schools have been continuously evaluating their 
gifted child program and some of the conclusions reached are these: ‘‘En- 
richment programs for superior students are of a more mature nature than 
is possible or appropriate for average pupils. The reading materials are 
more advanced and the research and investigation is of a more searching 
type. Enrichment programs give the superior students more opportunity 
to develop analyzing, organizing, and generalizing abilities. This type of 
enrichment encourages independence of thought and action in the approach 
to regular school subjects and to social or schoolwide activities. Enrichment 
programs give more opportunity than is afforded in the regular classroom 
for the development of creativity in its many forms. Writing, art, music, 
rhythmic expression, and thinking are forms of creativity which can be 
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encouraged and, at the same time, can be used in such a way as to make 
the total classwork more interesting. The enrichment programs seek to 
utilize and encourage the individual talents of students. Special projects 
for groups and individuals contribute to the interest on the part of the 
students and the class as a whole. The class where talents are used takes 
on added life and meaning. Enrichment programs foster realization on the 
part of the superior student that he has a responsibility for sharing his 
understandings and abilities with other students. An exercise of this re- 
sponsibility brings opportunities to practice leadership and worthwhile 
group membership.’” 

In summary, it may be said that schools in the nation should set up re- 
search studies attempting to improve procedures for identifying able stu- 
dents. They should continue to evaluate the results of their efforts, con- 
tinually investigate new information concerning the characteristics of able 
students, and do follow-up studies of students after they enter college and 
also studies of their success in later years. 


A Case in Counseling 


Beatrice L. Q. Lout 
Counselor, Farrington High School Honolulu, T.H. 


Clara Suzuki, a high school junior, was referred to the counselor for 
chronic absences from school. Her records show that her attendance had 
been good up to three weeks ago when it became very irregular. Her cumu- 
lative records show that she is the oldest of five children with the father 
deceased and the mother employed as a salesclerk in town. According to 
group tests, her scholastic achievement is of low average level but in the 
vocational interest inventory test taken last year, her scores in the areas of 
general service and domestic work are high. Her school work so far is of 
average quality. 

Little headway was made in counselor’s first interview with Clara. She 
said she wasn’t interested in school and perhaps would like to get a job; yet 
she wasn’t sure about that either. The counselor accepted this and helped 
her to talk more about her conflicted feelings. Gradually, by the third 
interview, Clara was able to talk freely about her school work and feelings 
pertaining to her family. She said she really had enjoyed coming to school 
until recently when she and her mother clashed over her occupational 
choice. She was making a booklet for her vocational guidance unit in social 
studies class and her mother had objected violently as she had wanted her 

2 Progress Report of the Program for Students with Exceptional Endowment, Apr. 
1954, Portland Public Schools, Gifted Child Project, Portland, Oregon. 
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to become a teacher and take courses leading to that career. Clara disclosed 
that she had wanted to be a nurse for she had always liked people, under- 
stood people to a certain degree, and liked to care for the ill and helpless. 
She had read several books on Florence Nightingale who was her ideal. 
Lately, her mother had been nagging her too much and she had stopped 
confiding in her. She was rather worried about the family finances for her 
mother was the sole breadwinner and they could barely make ends meet. 

In her study of occupations in class, Clara explored various fields in 
which she was interested. With the help of her teacher, she discovered that 
one needed five years of college work in order to become a teacher and she 
wasn’t sure whether or not she was college material.-At this point, the 
counselor assembled all the facts about her and together they evaluated her 
occupational choice in terms of scholastic ability, aptitude, interest, per- 
sonality, social and economic factors.-Clara had wanted to get a job as soon 
as possible in order to help relieve the family financial situation. Considering 
all the above factors and also the opportunity in the field, Clara decided 
that she didn’t have what it takes to go to college but that her chances of 
becoming a nurse were good. 

In a conference with Clara’s mother, she said she had always wanted to 
be a teacher herself because it was an occupation commanding respect and 
dignity. Due to financial difficulty, she was not able to attain her goal and 
now she wanted her daughter to fill that niche in life which she herself had 
failed to attain. She expressed disappointment in Clara’s selecting nursing 
as her occupational choice, a job considered to be menial and undignified 
among the Orientals. She said she was prepared to make every sacrifice to 
give Clara that opportunity which she had missed but Clara refused to 
cooperate, according to her. She complained of Clara’s sulking often lately, 
remaining uncommunicative at times, and not doing what she was told to 
do. She was not like her old self, telling mother everything. The counselor 
helped her express all of these feelings about Clara and then suggested that 
perhaps Clara had a reason for her recent behavior including irregular 
school attendance. 

In further interviews with Clara, the counselor encouraged her to discuss 
her occupational choice. leeling she had a sympathetic listener, she was 
most articulate and bubbling with enthusiasm. Her attendance improved 
tremendously and school took on an increased meaning and importance. 
As part of the vocational guidance program in school, a career conference 
was scheduled to culminate the study of vocations. Clara anticipated at- 
tending this career conference. She attended the panel discussion on per- 
sonal services and also the nursing group where three successful representa- 
tives in the field spoke on the occupations of registered nurse, practical 
nurse and public health nurse. She gained much information regarding the 
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conditions of work, requirements, personality needed, opportunities for 
employment and advancement, financial returns and the satisfaction de- 
rived from rendering service in each of the three nursing fields. As part of 
the program, arrangements were made for her and others interested, to 
visit the hospital, the practical school of nursing and the public health 
clinic to see people at work, talk to them and also obtain first-hand infor- 
mation of what each job was like. Out of all this analysis, study, activity 
and evaluation, Clara decided definitely that she wanted to become a 
practical nurse which fits her bill of fare beautifully. The training period | 
for a practical nurse is ten months, the cost is very small, there is assurance 
of steady employment and it also fulfills her ambition to a certain extent. 
The counselor encouraged her to discuss this with her mother, to relate and | 
share her occupational field trip experiences with her and help her see the 
advantages, dignity and worth of being a practical nurse. 

Clara’s enthusiasm over her occupational choice and her regularity of 
attendance, together with the economic factors involved, won her mother 
over completely. Her mother later came in on her own for a conference and 
said that Clara was more like her old self now, talking freely about inter- 
esting people who came to school to talk to them and also the many high- 
lights of her field trips to the hospital and clinics. She was inclined to feel 
that Clara had made a wise decision and said that she always had a mind 
of her own. Things at home are going smoothly again. 


SUMMARY 


School counseling is one of a number of school services attempting to 
assist the individual to take advantage of his school experiences in the most 
beneficial and constructive way so that it will be satisfying to both the 
individual and society. The school counselor does not take over or duplicate 
the work of others but supplements the work of the classroom teachers and | 
cooperates very closely with other school services to further the adjustment — | 
of a particular individual who is in need of special understanding and help 
in working out his problem. 

Among the many problems confronting the high school student pertain- 
ing to his education, emotions, vocations, personal and social relationships, 
and finances, that of making a vocational choice in keeping with his 
interests, ability and aptitude is of paramount importance. Much time, 
effort, and money are wasted on the part of an individual trying to prepare 
for a career in which he has very little ability. In the highly specialized 
world in which we live today, one must narrow his educational planning 
toward occupational goals suited to him, not only in order to earn a living 
but more important, in order to live as a happy, useful, contributing citizen 
in the community. When a high school student has made an occupational 
choice based on a careful analysis of himself in relation to possible occupa- 
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tional opportunities, his whole school experience assumes an increased 
importance. Curricular choices involving his occupational goals are weighed 
and considered carefully. Hence, vocational preparation is not something 
isolated and different but an integral part of his whole educational program. 

Thus the vocational guidance program in our schools is doing its part in 
helping young people find themselves vocationally. In making an occupa- 
tional choice, neither the counselor nor the teacher makes the decision for 
the student, but the student is helped to take the responsibility in making 
an intelligent choice in terms of self analysis, job analysis and matching 
self with the occupation. Only then will his educational experience become 
meaningful for the individual for he had a hand in making the decision 
for himself. 


ASCA News Briefs 


The fall meeting of the Board of Governors was held October 12 and 13, 
1956, in Detroit, Michigan. Officers and Board Members were present. 
Interesting discussions were held and exciting plans were made for the fu- 
ture of ASCA. 

* * * 

The complete texts of the papers presented at the various ASCA meet- 
ings at the 1956 APGA convention in Washington, D. C. in March will be 
published in The School Counselor during 1956 and 1957. It is hoped that 
their publication will be of value both to those who were in attendance and 
those who were unable to attend. 

* * * 

It is not too early to start making your plans for attending the 1957 
APGA convention which will be held in Detroit, Michigan, April 14-19, 
1957. You will enjoy attending since there are unlimited opportunities for 
meeting your friends, fellow ASCA members, leaders in the field, and for 
attending convention sessions and the ASCA business meetings. 

* * * 

The Editorial Board, in cooperation with the publisher of The School 
Counselor, has made provisions whereby reprints of articles published in 
the journal can be purchased Authors whose articles appear in the journal 
will be notified regarding the costs and the place of purchase. 

* * * 

Members of ASCA are encouraged to use The School Counselor to the 
fullest extent. Members should submit articles they desire published to the 
editor, preferably covering six to eight doublespaced typewritten pages. 
The Editorial Board also encourages members to write to the editor if they 
desire information regarding a guidance problem, or wish to share a suc- 
cessful tool or technique with other counselors, 











What do High Schoo! Students Really 
Want from a Job? 


3UFORD STEFFLRE 


Counselor Trainer, Michigan State University 


School counselors have long recognized the importance of measures of 
ability, interest and temperament in helping high school students move 
toward realistic vocational goals. However, the fundamental question, 
“What do you really want from a job?”, is too frequently neglected although 
the basic values of the student may be more important to ultimate job 
satisfaction than are the more commonly measured dimensions of person- 
ality. Job values and desires refer not to the kind of job or the duties per- 
formed but to the more fundamental motivations underlying the relation 
between the worker and his work. 

The absence of well-standardized measures of job values has undoubtedly 
contributed to this lack of exploration in the area of values. It may be 
possible, however, to use a relatively simple device as a way of directing 
the student’s attention to the importance of considering his job values in 
judging the appropriateness of various occupations. The “Job Values and 
Desires Checklist’? adapted from Richard Center’s Psychology of Social 
Class has proven to be a useful instrument for focussing attention on the 
importance of values in vocational selection. It is reproduced below. 


JOB VALUES AND DESIRES 
If you had a choice of one of these kinds of jobs, which would you choose? (Put a 
number “1”? by vour FIRST choice. If vou have OTHER choices which you would 
like to indicate, put a number ‘‘2”’ by your second choice and a number ‘3’? by your 
third.) 
A. A job where you could be a leader. 


_._ B. A very interesting job. 


oC 


‘*. A job where you would be looked upon very highly by vour fellow men. 
D. A job where vou could be boss. 
Ii. A job which vou were absolutely sure of keeping. 
F. A job where you could express your feelings, ideas, talent or skill. 

~G. A very highly paid job. 

__.H. A job where vou could make a name for yourself—or become famous. 
I. A job where you could help other people. 
J. A job where you could work more or less on your own. 
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Previous research by the author with high school students in a metro- 
politan area had shown differences in the selection of these values to be 
associated with age, sex, race and level of vocational aspiration. When 
adolescent males are compared with adults, it appears that adolescents are 
more likely to indicate a preference for jobs offering interesting experience 
(A), profit (G) and fame (H) while adults indicate a preference for jobs 
offering independence (J). Adolescent boys select power (D), profit (G) and 
independence (J) as the important values significantly more frequently 
than do girls, who select interesting experience (B) and social service (1) 
significantly more frequently. When racial comparisons are made, white 
male adolescents select interesting experience (B) to a significantly greater 
extent than do negroes—negro adolescents select security (I£) significantly 
more often than do white adolescents. Adolescent males with a high level 
of vocational aspiration (as measured by the Lee-Thorpe Occupational 
Interest Inventory) choose self-expression (I*), and those with a low level 
of vocational aspiration choose independence (J) by significant margins. 
All of these comparisons involved only students from a metropolitan area 
and the problem of typical job value selection in small towns remained 
unknown. 

In an attempt to answer the question of whether high school students in 
a small town want from a job the same values as do students in a metro- 
politan area, the Checklist of Values and Desires was administered to the 
entire junior class of a high school in a town of 8,500 and the results were 
compared with the choices of students in a metropolitan area. A summary 
of the results is given in Table I. 


TABLE I 
Percentage of High School Students Choosing Various Job Values and Desires 


Small Town Metropolitan Area 

Value : l eR ——— 

Female — | Male—N = 76| Female —- | Male—N = 373 
A—Leadership................. 0 0 2 3 
B—Interesting Experience..... 25 28 28 21 
Se COOID: 5 icc cians caiteseb we’ 3 3 3 3 

MO oo gcc we ve de sed oe 0 | 7 1 

Be NOOUEIOY fe ascicnwaceaehetews 9 | 9 9 13 
F—Self-Expression............. 16 24 25 21 
Oe RONG os 5.6 6.0 seo ace we dees : ‘é 5 4 12 
eS eB le Pa tik aoe 0 4 3 4 
I—Social Service. ............. 36 7 18 6 


J—Independence............... 4 14 7 13 
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Sex differences in the metropolitan group have been mentioned previ- 
ously, but statistical analysis of the above data discloses some new findings. 
Girls in the small town are like girls in the metropolitan area in that they 
differ from boys in their same environment in being less concerned with 
power (D) and independence (J) while being more concerned with social 
service (1). Unlike girls from the metropolitan area, girls from the small 
town do not differ significantly from boys in the same environment with 
regard to their choice of interesting experience (B) or profit (C). The only 
statistically significant difference between the female groups is found in the 
greater selection of social service (I) as a value by the girls from the small 
town. There were no significant differences between the groups of boys 
with regard to any value. 

This comparison suggests that the selection of values bears little relation 
to the size of city in which the high school student is living. furthermore, 
it suggests sufficient stability from place to place in the selection of job 
values that an instrument such as this one may be useful in introducing the 
high school student to a consideration of the question, ‘‘What do I really 
want from a job?” 

Certainly, the present checklist will be of more use as a stimulus to dis- 
cussion and thought than it will be as an indicator of appropriate voca- 
tional selections. It would seem that raising important questions of values 
is as much a part of the counselor’s job as is the measurement of other 
factors. Leading a student in the direction of maturity involves calling his 
attention to basic—though perhaps not easily answered—problems of 
motivation. High school is certainly not too early to raise the question, 
“What do you really want from a job?” 
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OCCUPATIONAL 
INTEREST INVENTORY 


by Edwin A. Lee, Ph.D. and Louis P. Thorpe, Ph.D. 


AVAILABLE IN TWO -LEVELS: INTERMEDIATE AND ADVANCED 


Whether you have used the Occupational Interest Inventory since it was 
first published in 1944 or whether it is new to you, we feel that the 

1956 Revision of this widely-accepted instrument will be welcome news. It is 
another in the CTB family of articulated and integrated measuring 

devices prepared by nationally-recognized experts to fill a genuine need 

in the guidance testing program. 


e Yields three groups of scores: 1. Fields of Interests (I. Personal-Social, 

II. Natural, III. Mechanical, IV. Business, V. The Arts, and VI. The Sciences), 
2. Types of Interests (Verbal, Manipulative, and Computational), 

and 3. Level of Interests. 

Two hundred and forty paired items presented in forced-choice technique. 
Items keyed to the latest Dictionary of Occupational Titles. 

Reading difficulty minimized. 


New and enlarged Manuals containing comprehensive reliability, validity, 
and normative data. 


@ New and improved scoring method requiring less than half the number 
of stencils formerly required. 


New and improved format on tests and accessories. 


New, quick-scoring answer sheets and scoOREZE now available. 


For complete details concerning the Occupational Interest Inventory, both Intermediate 
and Advanced levels, its features, its uses, its reliability and validity, its authorship, 
its low cost, write to... 


& CALIFORNIA TEST BUREAU 


5916 Hollywood Boulevard, Los Angeles 28, California 
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ASCA MEMBERSHIP INFORMATION 


Help other qualified school counselors find their way to our national professional organization. 
They will gain by all the benefits of such professional affiliation—opportunities to serve our 
profession in positive ways, stimulating publications from APGA and ASCA, outstanding 
national convention pro , and personal identification with a stron owing profession. 
bay up for ASCA wherever school counselors meet. Lend your copies of this publication and 

APGA Journal, and give away the membership applications rinted i in these. Write your 
membership chairman for copies of “All This and Counseling, Too,” an attractive brochure 
describing ASCA and containing a membership application. Join the membership team today, 
and enjoy the satisfaction of good services in a good cause. 
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